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ABSTRACT 

The California Department of Education commissioned a 
study to help guide ongoing information dissemination practices to 
the educational community. A pilot study, department of education 
staff interviews, and field interviews preceded document tracking. 
Phone interviews were conducted with district administrators, 
principals, and teachers statewide to track the actual information 
uses and effects of 15 representative department publications. 
Dissemination problems and their proposed solutions are described 
under the main headings of planning, target ing^ timing, content, 
format, and marketing. Study findings suggested that the chief 
determinants of information use are organizational readiness, 
information sufficiency, and change incentives. The relationship 
between incentives and information use revealed "compliance" as the 
most powerful incentive for document use followed by "leverage," 
"support," and "hot issue." The conclusions of the study are that 
organizations disseminating information must do more than provide 
generalized recommendations. School personnel must be provided with 
essential and specific guidance and assistance that will help them to 
prepare for, plan, implement, and manage change. (MLF) 
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^ Introduction 

rw^l Eveiy)«ar school di^cts are 
inu»iatai with pinted mataials 
from state departments of ediKatioxv 
education ptiblishers, and various 
public and private oiiganizations. Ute 
purpose of many of ti«se printed 
mataials is to ^Kxmra^ duu^ to 
achieve imfnovement or excd&ioe in 
curricula, in^rwrtional practices, 
learning arrax^ements, educational 
services^ and schocd man£^ement 
prax&ces. D^^artmotts of Educatksn 
ami oil^ purveyors of these printed 
material must ansv\^ — and periodi- 
cally reanswer — some essential 
qt^tknts to guide their oi^oii^ 
information dissemination practices 
and activities. The essential questions 
are: How is our information actually 
bdng used by recipients in districts 
and schools, if at all? Are sdiool 
changes aiv' improvements suggested 
I^ourinfo. natikm »:tualfy under- 
taken or aditeved? In what ways can 
our production aiKl disseminatkm 
activities be impro\^ to ensure 
^fective use of our information? 

To answer these kinds of ques- 
tions about its own statewide informa- 
tion dissemination activities, the 
CaUfomia Department of Educalk>n 
commissioned Far West Laboratory 
to conduct a studv to obtain useful 
data ffiui feedback that would help 
_ the Department to "enhance the 
^0 efiiectivenessandefifidencyof the 
methods used for disseminating 
information to the educational 
communis in California." Not 
<^ surprisinfly, the findings from the 

study may have application to other 
^ state departments of education, and to 
any oi^g^mization dut disseminates 
innmnation to schools. 



The study findings discussed here 
indiKie: 1) sbc arese ^ impfoving 
quality of information production and 
dissemdnatkm; 2} three detenninants for 
uiKierstanding information tse*, aitd 
3) four kinds of incentives for ensuring 
information use by districts send sdwols 

How 0te Study Was Conducted 

The study was carried out in four 
overiappii^ phases: 

Pilot study. Preliminary infomia- 
tion was odWted from California 
Departm^ of Eduoition staitf throu^ 
a writtoi survey. At the same time, 
phone interviews were conducted with 
^iministrators and support ^aff in a 
few dii^ricts and sdxwb to: 1) see how 
many of the proposed study questions 
could be answered immediatdy and 
e^y, mvd 2) klentify any di&»rences 
between U%e intended purpose of 
documents and the way the documenis 
were viewed, underwood, and used by 
administrators and teachers in the field. 
The% jn^diminaiy data were then used 
to 1^ shape end fboffl the data 
ooltectkm strategy used in the remain- 
ing phases of the study. 

Department of Education inter* 
views. In^lef^ rfwne inter/iews were 
conducted with Department staff from 
various divisions and units about the 
purposes of both print and non-^jrint 
information and me strategies and 
means ijsed to produce ard dissemi- 
nate this information. 

Field interviews. Iiwlqjth phone 
interviews were conducted with 
representative districts and schools on a 
statewide basis usir^ a carefully 
devised sampling District and 
buikiing administrators and support 
staff were asked about the ways in 



whid» tiiey received inftnmatkm from 
the Ejepailmmitof EducaticHi, tiie 
timdiness and qualihr of the informa- 
tknv and tiie kinds of informatkm 
follow-up and support provided. 

Document tnwkfa^ Phore 
interviews were conducted with 
di^ct admini^toxs, principals, and 
t^Kiiras statew^ to tradi ^ actual 
information uses and intpads resulting 
from ti>e di^emination of 15 represen- 
tative De|»rtment publ&stions. 
Documents sdected*. fcH' fidd tracking 
iiKhided progiam advisoites, educa- 
tkm materials catalogs program 
j^annii^ handbooks^ curriculum 
frameworlo, instrucfonal guides, 
quality control and compliance review 
manuals, school impiovemait reports, 
and education newsletters. 

Information Problems 
aitd Proposed Soltttions 

The results of our fawteptii 
interviews with Department of 
Education ^aff, di^rict administrators, 
district support staff {including 
secnetiffk5>, prindpals, and teachers 
revmled several key pn^t^en^ that we 
bdieve are typfcal of uuge scale 
ir^rmation di^onination efibrts to 
improve sc1k)o1 {sograms and prac- 
tice. Hiese dissonination pn^Hems 
aiui their proposed solutiom are 
described under six main headings: 
j^anmng, targeUng, timing, content, 
format, and nuvketing. 

Planning 

ProWewt- Department staff are often 
not aware of information production 
and dissemination ar' ' /ities in other 
parts of tiie organizatkm. The informa- 
tion di^emination activitira of imits 
within the Department are lUKOordi- 
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nated and duplicate those of other 
units. 

Solution #2;Publidze information 
production and dissemination activi- 
ties within tfe Department. Provide 
work units with regular announce- 
n^ts about written documents in 
various stages of planring, production, 
and disseminatioa 

button #2- Use information 
production announcements to identify 
work units with related interests or 
concent; form coopeatives air»ng 
these units to coordinate dissemination 
activities and share production costs. 

note; We suggest using botii 
solutions to reduce the information 
overload problem endured by districts 
and schools. 



Targeting 

Problem Documents don't go 
directly to intended end users but are 
delayed or diverted as they pass 
through several levels of district 
hierarchy. Docun«its sent to district 
offices are susceptiWe to being lost, 
improperiy screened and fbrwaided, 
or filed without forwarding to those 
wJu> need tl«m (especially personni •! 
at the building level). 

Solution #Z; Include an easy to 
locate and ronastent identifier ("ad- 
vanced organizer") in all documents 
indicating who the primary end user is 
by atho- job title, department, or 
program/project This assists and 
saves time for district secretaries who 
must open mail and determine ibe 
most appropriate recipient(s). 

Solution #2; When time is short, 
send documents directly to the primaiy 
end useris); also send complimentary 
copies to any others suggested by 
district protocol. This alleviates delays 
caused by a comnron district practice of 
successively routing a document 
through many people or chains-of- 
command before it arrives at the final 
user's desk. 

CAUTION: Many district administra- 
tors don't like documente to be sent 
directly to schools without having been 
screened and approved, so use this 
strategy sparingly. 



Solution #3; Wl^ mailii^ mul- 
tiple copies of a document, decrease 
waste by sending fewer copies to small 
districts (where a few individuals wear 
many administrative hats) and more 
copies to laiger districts (where more 
people need to see and review a 
document before action can be taken). 

Timing 

Problem: Districts ard schools 
receive large numbers of print materi- 
als from outside or;^nizations (espe- 
ciaUy the Department of Education); 
these documents are often received at 
tin«s when personal are too busy to 
n^d and discuss them, or when it is 
too late to respond effectively. 

Solution itl: Query a representative 
sample of the intended audience to 
identify the best time(s) for them to 
receive a particular, type of document. 
Do badcuxtrd planning from the "receive 
date" to tl« beginning of document 
production to allow suffidoit lead 
time for writing, editing (several 
revisions), intmtal review and approv- 
als, printing, and mailing. 

Solution #Z- In a dissemination 
or^nization with a centralized 
production imit, form effective 
working relationships between work 
units and the production unit to 
ensure better preplanning and coonii- 
nation of docunwnts. Provide suffi- 
dent advanced notice to the produc- 
tion unit about document pi-eparation 
requirements; discus writing^ editing, 
printing, and delivery due dates as 
well as possible delays. Make a binding 
agreement that: 1) requires the originat- 
ing unit to provide a completed 
docun^t of appropriate draft or 
finished quality, ready for editing or 
printing; and 2) requires the produc- 
tion unit to p« ovide suffident notice of 
production delays to allow the origi- 
nating unit to use alternate means of 
getting the document out on time (e.g., 
in-house desktop publishing, use of an 
outside contractor). 

Content 

Problem: Documents don't contain 
information needed by the user to 
implement changes; they rhapsodize 
about what to do but don't say how to 
do it Etepartment of Education 



docun^ts are typically designed for a 
wide rather than a spedfic audience 
which results in a ladt of spedfidty 
needed by end usere. Writing a 
general docunwnt creates considerable 
work for busy administrators who 
must summarize, translate, or supple- 
ment tte information to make it useful 
to school staff. Because busy adminis- 
frators are oftai unable or unwilling to 
prepare needed supplemoitary 
information, there is a dtrreased 
likelihood that useful infonviation 
from the Department will reach 
prindpals and teachers at the building 
level. Worse than that, district pcreon- 
nel often assume that Deparbnent of 
Education docunwnts arc not intended 
for building-levd people "because 
tl^ don't appear to be written for 
thatn" and, therefore, are not for- 
warded. The better tailored a docu- 
ment is to the particular needs and 
circumstances of the end user, the 

greater the chance the end user will 
receive it and the greater the chance 
the information it contains will 
actually be put to use. Tailoring 
information to end user needs means 
providing implementation ideas and 
strategies. As one director of instruc- 
tion told us: "Don't leave us hanging 
to inva\t the rest of the damn whed!" 

Solution #2; Write a document for 
a spedfic end user, rather than fora 
wide audience. If needed, write 
different versions of a document for 
different intended audiences (i.e., 
board members, district administra- 
tors, priiKipals, teachers, parents). If 
separate versions are not practical, at 
least separate and labd information in 
a document for specific readers (e.g., 
"What prindpals should know," 
"What teachers should know"). 

Solution #2; Suggest implementa- 
tion strategies needed the pnmary 
user that refled the realities of school 
(e.g., tailoring or sequencing change 
activities for different curriculum areas 
or grade levels; oi^nizing the school 
or classroom to promote the desired 
change; implementing instructional 
practices that address the new ap- 
proach; and evaluating progress). 

Solution #3; Suggest resource 
materials such as texts, planning 
guides, activities sheets, or videotapes. 
Make certain these resource reconi- 
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mendations are annotated so users can 
judgp the content or quality of the 
materials for themselves. Cross- 
reference the docuiT^t with other 
materials that may be helpful. For 
example, cross-reference a program 
planning handbook with skill levels 
described in a curricxilum framework. 

Solution #4; Provide examples of 
classroom activities that implement 
the chan^ sirce this will increase the 
chances that the document v^U be 
passed on to teachers. If ibe primary 
users are schooMevel personnel a 
document cannot be too coiurete. If it 
lacks hands-on information, it ri^ 
being shelved or discarded. For 
example, documents advocating 
school improvement in specific areas 
are frequently put aside by district 
personnel because they lack practical 
information on curriculum materials, 
classroom organization, and exem- 
plary program examples. 

notie: Many excellent and highly 
useful curriculum and classroom level 
adaptations of Department of Educa- 
tion materials are always being 
developed by district and school 
personnel. These could be identified 
and cataloged by the Department or 
an independent or^unization and 
made available to schools and districts 
throughout the state. 

Solution #5: Describe research 
findings that provide a link between 
mst practices and what is currently 
being recommended, and that justify 
and substantiate the benefits of 
change. This will help to overcome 
resistance on the part of parents and 
teachers to "new^' ctirriculum ap- 
proaches or instructional strategies. 
For example, we found that some 
teacher resistance to a foreign lan- 
guage framework could have been 
avoided if the document had pn> 
vided more detailed research explain- 
ing the weaknesses of a grammar- 
based curriculum versus the strengths 
of the recommended communication- 
based curriculum. 

Solution #6: Identify exemplary 
districts, schools, or projects that have 
implemented the change or the new 
approach. This provides schools with 
a relatively inexpensive means of staff 
development by enabling administra- 



tors and teachers to visit and witness 
change activities for themselves and 
get advice from those who have first 
hand experience with a rK?w practice. 

Solution #7; Anticipate the con- 
a?ms of various intennediaries (e.g., 
superintendents, district administra- 
tors, school boaid members, princi- 
pals) who are likely to receive trK? 
information first then suggest ways 
for them to present the information to 
tlw end user in order to overcome 
resistance and footer support for 
change 

Solution #S; Identify common 
obstacles or difficulties encountered in 
implementing the suggested changes 
or new approaches. Provide l^^ncst 
examples of implementation failures 
and suggest possible ways to avoid 
them. This tells users, particularly 
beleaguered principals and teachers, 
that tKe Department of Education (or 
disseminating organization) under- 
stands the reality of the school and 
classroom environn^t and has 
realistic expectations of what change 
is possible and how long it will take. 

Format 

Problem: Documents lack "ad- 
vaiKed organizers" to assist interme- 
diaries in screening information for 
relevance, importance, or the most 
appropriate end user. The 
superintendent's secretary is the 
individual in the district office most 
often responsible for screeming and 
routing documents to appropriate 
recipients. Most of the secretaries we 
interviewed told us it is difficult to tell 
without opening and reading a 
document what it covers, who 
specifically it should go to, and how 
important it is. As a result, documents 
forwarded to busy administrators 
may be discarded or thrown on the 
read-later pile (meaning the forgotten 
pile) unless the critical information 
that identifies the doomumt's impor 
tance and use is easy to find, brief, and 
clearly written. 

Solution #1; Locate screening 
information in a promirH?nt place in a 
document using a cx)nsistcnt format. 
Screening information should include 
due dates or deadlines, and th«} 
intended primary recipient or end 



user of the document For example, 
we were told by many district- and 
school-levd pCTSonnel that they had 
missed application deadlines and 
workshops because of delays in 
routing information through the 
district, and that prominently dis- 
played due dates would have expe- 
dited matters considerably. 

Solution #2; State the main pur- 
pose or intended use of the document. 
State what can be learned from it. 

Solution #3; Provide a brief 
overview or executive summary ot the 
document's contents. State the main 
ideas and the essence of the topics 
covered. 

Solution #4; Highlight new or 
updated information with margin 
flags or arrows, enclosed boxes, bold 
lettering, or different colors. Do this 
particularly for new information that 
changes or reverses (contradicts) old 
information provided in a previous 
document, 'This will save the busy 
administrator or teacher from having 
to read the entire document to 
determine what is new. 

Solution #5: Highlight key and 
important information (whether new 
or not ); use margin notes for easy-to- 
spot reminders of key points (e.g., 
hints, alerts, cautions). As before, this 
will save the busy administrator or 
teacher from having to read \he entire 
document to see what value it has. 

Solution #6: Include a table of 
contents arki an index as warranted 
by the type, length, or complexity of 
the document. Use titles and labels 
that communicate readily what can be 
learned in each section of the docu- 
ment. 

Solution #7.Tdentify a contact 
person within the Dcpartmt^nt of 
Education by name, address, and 
phone who can be reached for further 
information about the dcmment. This 
is oT>e of the easiest ways to publicize 
the unit responsible for the doeirnent, 
and to provide recipients with fast, 
reliable, and inexpensive document 
assistance and support. It is also a 
good way to get feedback about a 
document. 
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Marketing 

Problem: Potential users are 
unaware of what documents are 
available, or who to call for informa- 
tion about available documents. When 
asked whether they were satisfied 
with the information they currently 
receive from the Department oi 
Education, many district and school 
fjersonnel had difficulty answering 
because they were not aware of what 
else they could or should be getting. 
Many were VQvy interested in receiv- 
ing documents once we informed 
them of their existence. 

Solution #1; Develop a selected 
publications catalc^ that provides a 
brief annotation (purpose, primary 
user, content) for each available 
Department of Education document 
or for collective types of documents. 
Tliis will help prospective purchasers 
to determine the content and value of 
Department documents and n>ducc 
their chances of making costly 
purchasing mistakes. It will also 
increase the likelihood that the catalog 
will be used as a resource reference by 
districts and schools. 

Solution #2; Provide the field with 
a regularly updated list of previous 
and new Dej* irtment of Education 
documents. Issue this update on a 
regular basis (e.g., bi-yearly) so the 
field will anticipate and expect it — 
we found that documents that were 
received on a regular basis tended to 
get more use. 



Solution #3; Produce a concise 
(simplified) version of the Department of 
Education directory for the field. Such a 
directory was frequently requested by 
district and school administrators to 
help them identify people within the 
Department who have appropriate 
knowledge and expertise. 

Solution #4; Ensure that instruc- 
tional materials display centers 
located in county or district offices are 
on the mailing list of every unit within 
the Departrru^nt, and arc well stocked 
with representative documents and 
copies of the Department' s selected 
publications. 

Information Uses in the Fi^ld 

In examining the impact of the 
Department's documents in the field, 
we were able to discern several key 
factors that determine if and to whiit 
extent information is used by districts 
and schools. These are now described. 

On the basis of in-depth phone 
interviews with central office adminis- 
trators, building principals, and 
teachers, nine types (or levels) of 
information use by districts and schools 
were identified. These fall on a con- 
tinuum ranging from "not-seen" to 
''used" as summarized in Table Oie. 

Of the 15 Department of Education 
documents that were tracked, 27 
percent of the interviewees said they 
had "not seen" the documents, 13 



percent said they had "not used" the 
documents, 1 1 percent said they had 
"forwarded" the documents to others, 
and 49 percent said they had "used" 
the documents in some way. 

Respondent feedback from the 
general field and document tracking 
interviews su^ested that the chief 
determinants of information use are 
organizational readiness, information suf- 
ficiency, and change incentives. Each of 
these is discussed below in more detail. 

Organizational Readiness of 
Scnools 

Is there reasonable consensus on 
what action is needed and how it 
should be accomplished? Arc adminis- 
trators and teachers sufficiently 
motivated and willing to engage in the 
change effort? Are there sufficient 
supports and resources for undertak- 
ing the change? 

From the standpoint of a Depart- 
ment of Education's ability to exert 
influence for action or change in the 
field, organizatwml readiness is not a 
readily manipulable variable since it is 
largely determined by the characteris- 
tics of district or school personnel 
{attitudes, motivation) and by the 
availability of resources (money, time, 
materials). While such characterishcs 
ire difficult to control by a department 
of education, they can be influenced to 
some degree through the Department's 
staff development and categorical 
funding programs. 

Information Sufficiency 

Do administrators and teachers 
have sufficient knowledge and skills to 
Uj.dertake action? Does the document 
or giiidance material advocating 
change provide sufficient information 
needed by administrators and teachers 
to plan and implement action? 

Unlike organizational readiness, 
information sutficiertcy can be directly 
influenced by the Department of 
Education in ways described previ- 
ously under targeting, content, and 
format. 

To assess this variable, we ana- 
lyzed the adequacy of the 15 tracked 
documents by determining if they 



Table One 

Types of Information Use in Districts and Schools 



Code 


Interview Response 


Action 
Summary 


1 


Doesn't remember document. 


Not seen 


1.5 


Has never seen it, but knows it's available. 


Not seen 


2 


Read and threw away. 


Not used 


3 


Read and filed. 


Not used 


4 


Forwirdcd the original, but did not keep a copy. 


Forwarded 


5 


Forwarded an adapted version, but kept no copy. 


Foiwarded 


6 


Keeps on file and uses as a reference. 


Used 


7 


Used for meeting agenda 
("for your informabon" only). 


Used 


» 


Used in planning change. 


Used 


9 


Used in implementing cliange. 


Used 



contained sufficient information in 
three areas — taring, content,and 
format. Relevant problem solution 
strategies proix)sed for each arra were 
used as criteria to judge the informa- 
tion sufficiency of the documents. Only 
those solution strategies (i-e., criteria) 
considered appropriate to a document 
were used tojudge its informational 
suffidoKy. The lesults of tiWs a^ess- 
ment revised titat the average number 
of sufficiency criteria satisfied by the 
tracked documents of Department 
branches were as follows: Hdd Ser- 
vice (77 pacQit), Specialized Pro- 
grams (53 percent). Curriculum and 
Instruction (40 percent)^ Program 
Assistance (35 percent), Depaitm^mt 
Management (33 percent). Within each 
branch of the Department, there is 
room for improving the information 
sufficiency of its disseminated publica- 
tions through application of appropri- 
ate ''quality criteria'' and recom- 
mended solution strategies 

Change Incentives 

Ate publications advocating action 
or change compelled or encouraged by 
any of the following incentives: 
compliance, leoerage, support, or "hot 
issue?" 

• Compliance: refers to informa- 
tion that conveys mandates of 
law or regulation. 

• Leverage: refers to information 
that suggests standards or that 
conveys other infomration of an 
advisory nature. 

• Support refers to follow-up 
assistance arrf service provided 
for printed materials in any of 
the following ways: phone 
contacts, consultants, work- 
shops conferences, advisorv 
groups, teleconfeiences, or 
computer networks. 

• Hot issue: refers to information 
that addresses a currently 
popular or high concern issue in 
education, e.g., restructuring, 
authentic assesOTient, account- 
ability, critical thinking, school 
finar^g. 

These change incentives are well 
within the sphere of influence of a 



Table Two 

Relationship Between Incentives and Information Uses 
Average Use (Weighted) 
9 ■ 
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(Correlation = ,79) 



departmeit of education to ensure 
information use as evidenced by the 
fact that we were able to associate one 
or more incentives with 1 3 of 1 5 
tracked documents. (Incentives were 
"associated" on the basis of the survey 
and follow-up interviews with Depart- 
nH!nt staff.) The results of our in-<lepth 
interviews with district administrators, 
principals, <ind teachers revealed that 
tracked documents ttiat tu\d no 
associated incentives were used by 
only 21 percent of interviewees, 
whereas documents tnat had one or 
more incentives were used by 25-78 
percent of the interviewees* In sliort, 
the more incentives for information 
use and for change, the grater the 
impact in districts and schools. 

The relationship between incen- 
tives and infoHi^tion use was plotted 
in Table Two. (The # nunrtbcrs at the 



intersection points are the document 
numbers). 

note: For this table, the four 
incentives were weighted as follows: 
compliance = 4, leverage ^ 3, support 
= 2, hot issue = 1, no incentives = 0. 
The possible incentive weightings, 
therefore, ranged from 0 to 7, acct)rd- 
ing to th^ total numt?er of single or 
multiple incentives that were associ- 
. wi th each document (x-axis). The 
types or u:h:i ^liimod by interviewees 
for each document wtre .ilso 
weighted using the coded valuer 1 
(y-axis) as given in Table One, The use 
weightings were then added and 
averaged in order to estimate the 
overall level of use for each document. 

As can be clearly seen in Table 
Two, documents with two or three 
associated incentives got more 
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attention and action accoiding to 
interviewees than documents with no 
incentives or only one incentive (the 
computed correlation [Person] 
between the two variables — incen- 
tives and types of use — was .79). 

Conclusions 

With respect to its "flagship" 
docuntents — those that advocate 
educational change to achieve im- 
pjTovenient or excellence in curricula, 
instructional pr^oes, learning 
anangpn^nts, educational serviora, or 
school management ~ state depart- 
ments of education (or any infbnma- 
tion disseminating w^anization) must 
do more than provide general philo- 
sophical perspectives and geiraalized 
recommendations. The org^ltuzation 
must provide sctool personnel with 
more essential and specific guidarKx? 
and assistance that will I^Ip them to 
prepare for, plan, implement, and 
manage change. 

The bottom line is this: If depart- 
Toents of education don't include 
guidance information for change 
planning, implementation, and 
managenr^t in its major school 
improvement documents, it should be 
prepared to provide it in various ways 
in aocument support and follow-up 
assistance. PiDviding either guidance 
information or follow-up support or 
both can assure departn^nts of seeing 
better use of its docunr«?nts and, 
ultimately, better imj>act of its infor- 
mation dissemination in districts and 
schools- 



As indicated from our interviews 
with Department of Education staff 
and with district and school adminis- 
trators, failure to properly target 
documents to specific end users' 
needs or to ensure that documents 
reach intended ©id users can greatly 
retaid tiie impact of tl^ Department's 
information dissemination efforts. A 
department of education, therefore, 
must take particular care in tai^^ting, 
formatting and timii^ the dissemina- 
tion of its documents (via mail, 
electronic; or other means) to ensure 
their getting inio the hands of school 
personnd wlu> are most likely to read 
\hsm and to take action* 

nwst }>owerful incentive for 
document use a department of 
education can provide is amtpliance. 
However, since only a small percent- 
age of a department's docim^ts (e.g., 
about 70 percent in the case of (Califor- 
nia) are likely to have this type of 
incentive, it is essaitial that Depart- 
ment directors ami manage try to 
ensure that information production 
and dissOTnination strategies utilize or 
take advantage of one or more of the 
remaining iiKenti ves — leuerage, 
support, and hot issue. These lattCT 
incentives, particularly if utilized in 
variotis combinations, can provide 
povrarful irducements to district and 
school pOTSonnel to use a 
department's documtmts in ways that 
can lead to effective actions for 
change. Furthermore, budgetary 
resources expended for print dissemi- 
nation will nave a more realistic hope 
of impacting the field and, thereby, 
will better justify the cost and effort 
involved. 
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